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of 135 and found the schoolwork altogether too easy for her, especially in a* school
in which 50 per cent of the pupils were recruited from a section of the city inhabited
by children of immigrant parentage.
Joan was an only child of professional parents. Her father was a successful engineer
with a healthy interest in his child's development. The mother was a good house-
keeper and was perhaps unduly fond of the child, but not sentimentally so.
At the outset of the episode the teacher had rather stupidly made some remarks
which called the other pupils' attention to Joan's behavior, and the child had resented
this. When the parents were consulted by the- psychologist, a plan was developed
whereby the child was to be transferred to a school on the periphery of the city
where there were only a few pupils and where she might go ahead with her school-
work as rapidly as she wished.
The new situation was fully explained to Joan. She co-operated well. The new
teachers knew nothing of the details of the previous situation, but the new principal
was informed. Although on one or two occasions, when Joan became a bit frightened,
she made some incipient autocrotic gestures, for the most part her attention was
directed to other matters. She made a number of new friends there, and at home she
had no end of companions from other families in the apartment where she lived.
For two years Joan attended this new school. She completed the three additional
grades in that time and was ready to enter the junior high school.
Subsequently Joan went through high school and college making a brilliant record
and is now launched on a professional career.
If this problem had not been wisely handled, the results might have
been altogether different. All too frequently manifestations of such con-
duct on the part of a pupil arouse fear and disgust on the part of the
teacher, which in turn lead to censure and even public punishment. The
persistence of strong taboos regarding overt sexuality in our society often
leads to badly advised treatment which may result in shame, sense of in-
feriority, and even misconduct, rather than sound recovery.
Case of Lynn S. Lynn, whose I.Q. was only 86, had at the age of eleven years only
reached the 3A grade. He was one of a number of socially poorly adjusted pupils for
whom a supervised after-hours recreation club had.been organized to help them
improve both scholastically and socially. Lynn- had previously been brought to the
psychological clinic as a stutterer, but his speech handicap had been overcome by
training. Yet he remained aloof from his classmates. His teacher reported that he
was "not a behavior problem" but that he was nonco-operative, seclusive, and "under-
active." He would perform a task definitely assigned him, but, unless he was singled
out for attention, the teacher said, "you wouldn't know he was there." He not in-
frequently fell asjccp in the schoolroom, doubtless as a result of his remaining out late
nights with his parents.
The boy's father worked in various downtown buildings firing furnaces. The
mother was a chambermaid in a college fraternity house. The family had moved
frequently both within the present community and previously from locality to
locality.
Lynn, an only child, frequently accompanied his parents on their evening visits to